HUGH    LATIMER
of Mistress  Statham's suit."   What the suit was is not
known.
About the time of Jane Seymour's death Latimer visited
London. He was now the leading preacher of the day.
And when he preached before the King he was as out-
spoken as ever, telling him that the lands of abbeys should
not be used to pasture the royal stud. The disastrous
affair of Henry's fourth marriage to the German Protestant
Princess Anne, the marriage which was to be the crowning
point in Cromwell's career, but which terminated in the
King's statement, " I have left her as good a maid as I found
her," gravely imperilled the cause of the Reformers. Crom-
well was in disgrace and the King was under the influence of
Gardiner, who later re-established Catholicism in England
under Mary. Cromwell told Latimer that it was the King's
wish that Latimer should resign his bishopric. Cromwell
had no authority for his statement. Latimer resigned, and
in the course of the resignation both he and the King realised
that the resignation was due to Cromwell's presumption.
But owing to the pride of Henry and of Latimer the resigna-
tion stood. Latimer never again had a diocese. Cromwell
was kept alive to write a letter which should assist Henry in
establishing his second nullity, the grounds this time being
entirely physical, and he was then executed. It is not
unreasonable to impute the King's cynical treatment of
Cromwell to his resentment at the wound which he had
suffered in his personal relations with Latimer.
It is recorded that when Latimer disrobed " he gave a
skip on the floor for joy, as he put off his rochet." It was
certainly easier to resign his office than to remain a bishop
under Gardiner.
Latimer never resumed his rochet. After an uneasy
period during Henry's fifth marriage, he felt that danger was
behind him when the King married a lady who had once
been called Latimer. When the King died, Latimer
became the preacher both of the people and of the new
Kong. It is to the four-hour sermons which he preached
before Edward VI that we are indebted to so many of the
facts of his life. When he preached in churches accessible
to the public, the throng was so great that the woodwork
suffered, as we know from certain quaint accounts for repair-
ing damages to pews after Latimer's sermons.
The accession of the daughter of Catherine of Aragon left